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the present. The less extreme men on either side
were, perhaps, really satisfied. Meanwhile a peace
had been concluded with France, in which there was
a vague stipulation that Calais should be restored to
England after a time (1558). And, though his offer
of marriage was declined, Philip maintained friendly
relations with the queen, being led to do so by his
dread, of an Anglo-French alliance. There was still a
certain danger that Henry II. would give the English
Catholics the support of French soldiers in an attempt
to place Mary on the throne of England, but his
accidental death removed this fear, the reign of his
successor, Francis II., being troubled by the ambition
of the Guises and the increasing strength of Pro-
testantism in France.

For this escape from the danger which immediately
threatened her, Elizabeth was largely indebted to the
ability of her ministers. Of these the foremost was
William Cecil, the future Lord Burleigh. He was
gifted with pre-eminent ability, devoted before all
things to the service of the queen, and a most skil-
ful diplomatist. His advice was generally followed,
but not always. He would in all probability have
taken a decided line much earlier than was actually
done, and would have assumed for England the
championship of the Protestant cause almost at the
very outset of the reign. But Elizabeth was by no
means so enthusiastic as her minister, and was
habitually inclined to steer a middle course whenever
this was possible. Moreover, her personal favourites
sometimes swayed her mind, though it is true that
her good sense generally brought her back to her